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ABSTRACT 

Part of a^collection of papers commissioned by 
Foun^dations (a project designed to determine the career development 
needs of deaf postsecondary students), the paper reviews research on 
student motivation. The first section addresses research on normally 
hearing students' in classroon]^ with-dif f erent motivational 
orienta^tions/ Advantages and disadvantages of classr^ooms with 
autonomous, C(5mpel^iti;s7ev cooperative ^ and intrinsic motivational 
orientations are identified. Problems facing hearing impair^l'd 
students in each of the classroom typ^s are noted. Low self-esteem, 
less developed senses of personal responsibility , and fear of , ' 
rejection by peers in competitive situations are cited as ^potential 
rea'sons 'for the difficulties of hearing impaired students under the 
different orientations. The need for developing techniques to help 
students establish positive but realistic expectations of themselves 
in autonomy-oriented settings is suggested. Practical approaches to 
helping hearing impaired \students feel more comfortable in ^ 
competition-oriented cl^si^rooms are discussed,* sych as establishing a 
minimum grade for the course^ The lack of data on hearing impaired 
students in cooperat ion-or ie;ited classrooms is also n^ted. (CL). . 
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Research on Motivation in Educational ^ 
Settings: Implications for\ Hearing- Ittapai red Students 



A foremost concern in" education is the creation of learning environments 

that are optimally motivating. Encouraging the development of particvrlar 

ipqtivational tendencies in students is 'itself an important educational goal. 

^j^ardn^cr (1965) has stressed th6 importance to society of having it^dividuals 

who are coinni^ted to achieving excelleace It is only, thi* way that indi-p/^^ 

viduais and society can achieve their full potential. Another goal is the 

' ■ '♦* 
' promotion of a humanistic orientation;^ .e . an qrientation in which' the student^ 

" ■ * . 

it friendly, able to iupport othierB , ejnpathic and tolerant of individual 

differences (Aronson,.Blaney, Stephan, Blaney, Stephan> Sikes and Snapp, 

1978). In addition, motivatioa is crucial for learning. A poorly motivated 

*itudent will learn little, even if fbility if hi»gh (Walberg and Ugoroglu, 

in pneas). Furthennore , at the poat-aecondary level where education ia not, 

t ■ f : 

f ' ' ' • 

tompulaory, lack of motivation 'ia of ten impo^ant underlying reason for with- 

' drawal <vij|>ite. Note 1). " ' ' A 

Research on the importance 'of motivation to education has been restricted 
to'a few populations, such as non-handicapped atudents from middle cljjss 
backgrounds (See reviews' of this work by Ball, 1977; Johnson and Johhsdn, 
,1974;^1aehr, 1976^ Slavin, 1977; Weiner, 1979.) In ccitrast, other populations 
^f atadents auch as those iriih physical disabilities h* /e received con8ider,#*»ly 
less research attention. FOr example, a recent review reaearch o^, deafneas. ^ 

by by^Meadow (1975) does ^ot^ include • single atudpr on the relation betveen 

' . ' ■• . ■ • - 

" motivation and educationiiel achievement. The present paper is ^oricernji^i with 



.eh. .otiv.tion of h..ri„8-i.pii,.a ^^^^^ l^, 

a.ry .„« po,t-..cp„d.r, 1.V.U: J|j..„ch in chi. .ijht .ugg..t x„.tm- 
: tlo„.l .pprcche. th.t c.„ incr..„ th. .otiv.tion of .tud.„U, «a con,.- 

(juent^y help then educationally. . 
. , Ihe type of .otiv.tion th« i. .o.t .trongly elicited in cl... win 

Vp'f -Mch one„i. rewji.ded ' and encouraged' (Sl.vin. 1977, Veroff, 1969). 

If the teacher- .„ph.,i„. the co^pariaon between fhe,.tud.nt > own perfor.ance 
.nd that of other Children, he ..y be encouraging .otivation-to be competitive 
If the teacher e.ph..i«. to the .tudent. how well they are perfonaing r*lativ. 
to their previou. achievement, he b. encouraging motivation to be .uton=„o> 
.-Finally, i< the teacher emphaaiai. "teta. work" and. the aharlg of ra^arda , 

he be encouraging motivation" to be cooperative. Each of^ the.e orientations 
; has it. benefit, and dr«,back., a. au^.qu.nt^ii.cui.ion will ahow. _ Further- 
more, it aeem^ that each orientation Je.„/» a place the educational 
prograk. ^ . 

The reader .hould note that each orientation pemit. a variety of techni-^ 
ques to>otivate. student.; For example, two cla..roa«s witlr an autonlou. 
motivational orie|.tation may have <,uite different effefct.. m one cla.s 
the material is intrinsically interesting a^d the .tudent i. re.ponsible 
for monitoring his progress. ,In/thi. cia.. one would expect i high level 
of intrinsic motivation «nong atudents. In another "cl... the .aterial i. ' 
dull and the teacher give. • grade fpr each^^aon. In thi. claa. ofie would 
expect a lower level of i«trin.i; .otiv.tioh. (intrin.ic «6tivation w/il 
be defined later.) 



Individual differences are :ilto important. . A itudent ^ings vith "him 
.to* the iUsVroom certain peraoni'lity characteriatics that will(^inf luen'ce 
hia^oterprctation.of a particu-far «otivatio^||fl .tinulus. The nanifest ree-^ 
ponte itself, however,, is aitua:tion a^cific. Motivation is not viewed as 
a general pWsonaUty characte:^istic that is highly predictive of behavipr . 
in a wide variety of s^ituatioix* Cc/Mischel, 1973). 

"^gure 1 (page 5) identifies dimensions that seem important in understand 
xng student motivation. Subsequent discussiort will be poncerrted with these 
dimensioni^,^h the <ffect> of autonomous-, competition- and cooperation- 
oriented classroLs being eiiphasired. The first half of the paper reviews , 
research on nVrmally hearing students that seems to have implications for 
understanding the motivation of hearing-impaired students. / 

R esearch on-Normailv Hearing Students 
in Class rbtKns With Different Motivational Ori entations 

• — ^ ^ 

Autonomy-orientiCd Classrooms 

Classrooms in which the criteria for achievement and reward are not 
;elated to other atu<jents' performance 'seem to encourage an autonomous, orien- 
tation to achievement. Individualited instruction is an example of auch 
» situation (Slavin, 1977). . ' . . \ 

One advantage of the cla»sro^« that encourages an orientation to one'a 
own individual efforts rather than attending to competition ia t[i^ it may 
be a particularly healthy, way' to engage in learning (Covington an Beery, 
1978). An emphasis is pUced'^upon students taking charge of certain; aapects. 
Vof their own learning. Student, take on more ^;.pon.ibility for their goal., 
perfonaance .tandard., level of a.piration and the p*ce at irhich they will 
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learn, qovin^ton an4 Beery (1976) .tiig^est that. in setting goals for 'theosel- 

. veiri ttudents nu/d appropriate ttandards of achievement^for evaluating the^r 

«•;•* ' • ■■ • ' ' '-^^ ■ ■ ■ 

perfo^ancer 'iOne . criteria that is often appropriate is that of exteedint 



Orte'a own previous- performance . 



In order for auCh a criteria of perfonaang^ t6 be an effectJive means 



' ^for-.Bioti\>ationj the student needs to have tlie ability * to . eatablish rpafiii^ic 
. goals CCoyington and> Bear y, 1976) 'whe6 ^he student wa«i^8 toward a realistic 
.ftoal., he" takes, on pertonal. responsibility for success/ "If the student falls 

ihor-t af.hiiJ .goal, blame m^te natfurally goeyito insufficient effort since 

'~ ' ■ ' \ ■ '^ ' '■ 

the task was manageable. By tfie aaxoe tokeni auccess is seen as the outcome 

V • ' '^•L 

• \ of: »killfur?effort (p. lOfl).'/ ResearciL^dicatfes that if- atudents are encour- 
•«ged to engage" in such.- goal-setting bajhavibr, academic performance can improve, 
. *In a mathematics class for fffth grade children using this approach, mathe- 
matics a<*hievement increased thrTpe^grade levels (Alschuler, 1969). 

. \ ' ... - V , ^ ^ „ , 

. In addition, Covington and Beery .(1976) suggest that in order for indi- 
•vidual goal aetting to "serve aa a primary motivational force, atudents need 

to be ablj6(^to accept theif limit a and to be capable of rewarding themselves. 

. * ■* . ♦ 

Students, need to realize'' thaj: at any point in learning tp do a complex task 

. >. . ■ ■ * • ^ . 

well, there, are limits in-t'lielr abil^y to perform. "Students must be helped 

to ac<5ept their limitations wi'thout devaluing themselves or their ability 

t<S learn (p. 94)". At the same time, studenta must be willing to accept 

their auccess when them achieve or exceed the goals they .set for themselves. 

.\rhe pursuit of achievement depends to a significant extent on a capacity 

ror^poaitive aelf-reinforcement . ♦ . ' 
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The ,.„„., i„ ^,ieh .tud.nt.^...^. „.po„.iMHi, for cert.ia ..pe. 

ived conBiderable attention (Weine 



of their ovm learning ha* recently r«ci 



(mal reaearch has focused bn the' t 

'"I - V ^ • 

allure (Fyans and Maehr , 1979^ Dwe 
d FeKther, 1973). Sijon and Feath 

« 

amount^' of'preparatiQfi" as an 'impor 



1972; 1979). For txampU .one »c|tivati 
celved c«u«M of academic aittce./ and 
David.«»^eI,on t Enna, 197S; iimon ait 
(1973) luggest that atudents p*rcei>ve' 

determinant of .ucce... on coMege exa^J. When the .tu«,nt .ng„.s in a.t 
hi. own goal., the .tudent i. .or. ujly to attrib^te re.pon.iMlity for 
■ Ms learning outcoies to himaelf' aa opL.ed-'to taak. diff iculty or luck/ 
■ Student.' expectation, for th«..eL t6 be i.portant motivatio, 

deten.in.f5t. of academic perforMance. Ld.s atud.nt. .xpect to obtai„ ar 
the minim™ grade that atudent.W.ll be lati.fied within a*particular cou, 
«e aignificant. predictor, of actual.gr,aj|. in that cour.e (Battle. 1965a, 
U^roglu and W.l berg. 1978); A po,.ibl.H|on. that expectation, predict 
grade, i., thai .tudeht. with high„ expectation, wiil per.i.t at .cad«.ic 
t..> for longer _period. of time. Battl, <l965b) found that junior-high 
.chool atudent. who expect to do Well in .ath«..tic. and Engli.h g.nirally 
per.i.t. longer at the.e 'ta.k. than tho.e who do not expect to do'.ell. 

intrinsic motivation. Class 



^ The autony my-^oriented classroom and 

: ^ — 



rooms 

.ncour,ging an^ autonodbu. Orientation ."iem to create a. learning .nv£ro«en, 
that enhance, intrin.ic .otiv.tfon. Deci and Ryan ■(1980).ief ine intrin.ic ' 
motivation a. a need tor competence and ..lf~det.n.i,ati6„/. m^in.ically 
-otivated behavior, are op«r.tion.lly d.fin.d-a. tho.e that are p.rfor..d 
in the *b.ence of any apparent external contingency (Deci and Ryan. 1980). 
When the t.ak i.- intriniic.lly motivating, the reward i." ..'.urtd to b. i.pl- 



in the taik itself* It teeiBS inportant to include activities that are intrin-*- 
sically notivating in the ettucatlortal program* Experience with intrinsically 
motivating activities may enhance one^s ability to learn independently* . 
When the student i^s sensitive to the inherently interesting properties of 
an activity, this ooyivjtion may provide the impetus for learning independently.*^ 



\ 

Whether or npt 4 task will be intrinsically^ interesting depends in part \ipon 

^ ■ * ■ 

^ the individual's perceptions of that task, as w?ll as certain inherent pro- 

parties of the task itself* The reader should note that ^ of course,^ there 

are many appropriate classroom ac tivities^hat have little intrinsic interest 

(Bates t 1979)* For these tasks the notion of intrinsic ©otiv^tym has little 

applicability (Deci and Ryan, 1980). * 

jWh^n the classroom fosters (a) feelings of cJompetence and (b) a sense 

of self-control, intrinsic motivation is enhanced. Deci, Nerleck and Sheinman 

' "(Note 2) hypothesized that the extent to which teachers believe in dealing 

with their students in a way that eMavages autonomy influences th^ intrinsic 

* motivation of their students. Teachei^^ho encourage autonomy would be expected 

to have students with higher intrinsic tootivation and perceived competence 

than teachera who are more controlling. Deci et . al. (Note 12) conducted 

a atudy of 610 4th-6th grade children in 35 claisrooms to compare atudents 

with autonomy- and control-oriented teachera. They found that \children with 

autonomy-oriented teachers were more intrinsically motivated; furthermore,,'^ 

children with autonomy-oriented teachera perceived them a«! providing more 

encouragement of personal responsibility and internal control. While this 

atudy dealt with elementary school children, there is con8i4erable evidence 

<^enonstrating that it is possible to ilteif the in^nsic motivation^ of college 

t- . * 
atudents (Deci and Ryan, 1980). • 
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As not^d o 1 ^ ^^^^-^^^^g^lgg^:i°Ii ^ted classroom 

As noted, goals ret b.y .tudent. themselves .re . ^ 

• \ / «=w8eives are ootivatjng. Goals ^xb1,V^i 

Npf-ted by the instructor also i„fl . t^'^^'^^h 

V- ^ influence students' motivation in * ' 

r*n . » . «"«-iv«cion, An insrructor 

can set nonspecific or apecific eo-U f . • 

- ' ^ "ampleof a nonspec 

^-.oal.s the instructor ..statement ..notour best.. Soe 

• Specific goals ao^eif 

• cerf.n I.vel of perro™.„„ .^e .tudent ^ 
way Of providing ...peiific goal i. to .et . t,.rf„™ 

,u , CO •« . performnce goal that i. higher 

than the .tudenf. own previous p.rf„™.nee. .ror.xa„p,e tH 

"ked to do a aet o, _ • ■ "-^.nt i, 

set of aruhmetie problen. .i„i,ar to tho.e in . n, • 
a . ^ w tnose in a previous aet . 

but to get more of the problems correct p . r ' 

•uc « correct. Ros.work (1977) conducted « .tudv 

T .P«ci«c go.,, iead to higher per 1 

T ™ °" • Of .our.e , :r 

, - . in .etting .pecifi. go.,, the teacher e.pUcit, ia.ntifie. ...t 
.tudent. .h.u.d.earn and e.t.Mi.he. the ,eve, of profieienc/ 
.they oust reach. Furthemore te.rh,-„. • * ' 

. . ' " th". Objectives « 

^oovxngton and Beerv 107a^ t j^. . ; v- - 

Beery. 1,76). i„ a,,.,;,^, ^ 

■ interpretation of failure If ,k • \ 

ofoerfL' -"--'fined .t.„.dard V 

of perfoUance, failure to achieve th, ...... \ 

to try harder "m c t t^""-"" '^-ivat. the .tudent. \ 

Oe- in contrast, when t^te^cher-. .valu.f « ' 

itself Without reference to eternal standards. ,iiur. 

tenas to lower motivrntinn fr^^.z ^ W 

tivation (Covington and Beery, 1^76, p. m) u 

"Contract uradinp" im mr^^•>u ^ 

for the„ students, m „„e /on. of contract gr.ding the r.o • 
..^ . . / B'^-aing, Che requirenents #or ^ 

«t"n.ng ..ch grade leve^re clearl, .pecif^ed and .tudent. .re ....d to 
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a contract indicting the grade they are trying for. A ttudy of college 
buaineai atudent* fouiSd that thpie in a cUas .vith- contract grading ipent 
alBoat twice as njuch time per week in , cla^a-telated actiVitics than those 
in a traditional class- Furthermore, the atudenta perceived themselves as 
having greater control over the grade (Hocane 1970; Polcynski & Shirland. 
1977) they would receive in the< class vith contrict grading. The two findings 
may be related. Under contract grading, itudents may feel that more effort 
ia required to achieve a high grade, but they are willing to exert themselves 
because th^y have 'greater personal control over the\kelihood they^wiU 
attain their goal (i-e- tfve designated grade,). 

A training program developed by DeCharms ( 1976) instructs students in 
using goal-setting proceaa^s . Tl^e emphasis of the program is to teach students 
to perceive goals as challenges rather 1:han as threats. Students learn to 
aet. realistic goals based on their own probability of success. They also 
receive training in planning their work and in accepting personal responsi- 
bility for their action.^ As a result of the training, the performance atan- 
. dards of the students are brought into line with their ability to attain 
them. beChanns' research on the effecta of the training |t>und that innpr- 
city children who received training^ (a) jlad a greater sense of control 
of their own achievement; ^d (b) had a higher level of academic achievement. 
It would be interesting to .ee whether the training would also be effective 
with hearing- ifflpai redpoll ege students . ^ 

Competition-oriented Classroom^ 

In the clasaropm with a competitive orientation, one student's receipt 
of • revtrd demini.hei the probability th.t .nother will rec«ive th« 
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reward. ^^Crading on the curve" it an exiunple of a competitive reward structure* 

" . ' ^' • ' . ■ ^ 

If one student works j^speci^lly hard to make an *'A'' and the nissber of A*s 

J- 

is fixed, then that student^s performatice reduces the probability that other 
students will also receive A'^s (Slavin, 1977) • 

Gradin^g on tlie curve provides aocial^-comparison information." Social* 
comparison iiTformation can ^e motivating because it informs sflTudents how 
well they are doi^g or how well they could be doing (Veroff, 1969)* Iff 
after an exam.'^some students receive information that their test scores lire 
higher than those ^of their peers', they may interpret this itlformation as' 

a reward that is valued in American' society (Snyder 1972) • If students 

_ . . . < 

learn that many other students performed better than themselves, they may 

translate this information into a goal for futtire pcrf ortoance (Verof f , 196.9). 

» 

Thus, when social-comparison information is provided In the classroom., i( 

constitutes a means for evaluating effort and for determining one's level 

' . . - ■ * 

of achievement. 

** - ■ ' .• 

4iarackiewicz (1979) compihred the effect ^of social-comparison information 

/ ' ■ 

w^th.that of information pertaining to an experimenter provided goal. In 

the former case, feedback was given itating that the itudent* did better than 

■ ' ■■ ; . ■ . - ' . ,. '■ ^ ■- ■ : : 

the average 'student; in the latter clise , the feedback given was that t,he 
student had attained the experittenter provided goal. Students receiving 
'the sociil-comparison feedback showed higher levels of perceived coopetence. 
One interpretation of this result is that the social-comparisjon condition 
provided more information indicating that the student was competent ./ Itr. r 

■ r- J ' ' ' ■ ' 

a felated study, Ames and FeUer (1979Moini^ that children were wore sitisfie* 
with thfcir performance when they learned they had performed successfully 
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in a situation nhere ^he Vreward va« baled on competition than when they had 

pcrft>r«ed. iuccess fully in a arituation Where.^the reward Was based 'upQn cooper- 

. • • . . , ■ . ' . • .' . . - 

acion or. individual effort* * ^< 

*' ^ * . • 

It woiild seem that in order for teachers to effectively n#nage. classrooms 



with a competitive qrientat^ton, they wquld need to* be .aware of the motivational 
processes in the situation* Ih tliis situation |V the rel/^txonshxp between 



one^s aeU evaluation of abilities and actual academic' performance is influ- 
enced by the student's perceived standiAg in relation to peers; i*e# the. 
Students' perception of their own competence is based upon the comparison 
of abili^ties with peers (Rogers , Smithy and Col^an^ 1978)* Furthermore 
whetf students pfjrceive their peers as expecting themselves to be motivated, 
they are more^ikely to expen^ effort in the classroom than when they do ^ 
/.not perceive their p4ers as expecting themselves to show high motivation 
(Mitchell and Nebeker , 197: 

There i » " cpos i ^^^T P ^^Bb^ ^ students i-n thefr reactions to 
a coiBpetitively-6i^itncS^^^9^P-(Crandall, 1969; ^iMfiexin and Abrams, 




1978). For ejcanple, HrT^BHlMKAt^ans suggest that women atudents who 
enjoy challenging situations^liirwho tend to assuae tespontibility for theit 
own° perfprmance have hi^er expectations concerning their own performance 
in a course than do women atudents who do not ,enjoy challenges and who tenjJ 
to avtoid responsibility. . V 

An important "consideration -ifor the teacher is. whether a particular moti- 
vational approach facilitates learning. Social-compariAon information teems 
moat facilitative when the task is simple. McClitttock anKVan Avenaaet (1975) 



coti»p«red the, effect of tocial-coopariion feedback compari.on of otheri per-" 
foraance with one', own) w^th that of •elf-c«pariton feedlack (conpariaon 

^of current performance with one •'a own previous per fonnancet for two taaks: • 
(a) cros^ing-out numWra, and (b) paired aaaocii'te learning, itor, the ainple 
task, performance was higher under the i^cial feed|^k. condition than under 
the «elf feedback condition. On»a more complex, paired-aaaociate learning 

* however, there was no difference in performance un^Ier social and aelf 

comparia'on feedback conditions. In thia aituation and in aimilar circumatanc 
in other studies (e ,g. 'johnsbn, $k'on and Johnson, 1980), one^'finds that a ' 
coopetitiVe aituation does not neceaaarily result in optimal learning. A ^ " 

competitive classroom can generate too much concern about winning and too 

■ . ■ . " ' 

much anxiety about losing. Thus, the competitive situation seems to have 

an effect sjmila^to that of hi^h-maghitude reinforcera. Masters and Mokros 

(1973) have pointed out that hi^-magnitude incentives sometimes retard vf 

fofmance on^learning tasks because students become? preoccupied with the rein- 

forcer and diatracted from, the taak. If a task is complex, and if, aocial- 

comparison feedback constitutes a high-magniture incentive, atudenta may 

perform poorly because they are diatracted from learning the cuea and actions 

that are necjessary for the correct response. 

Negative consequences »claasrooms with a coinpetitive orientation . In 

a competitive situation it i« possible for the student to be overly concerned 

about hia^ performance in relatio4i|||p the group norms. Veroff (1969) suggeata 

that exeeaaive c\>ncern occurs when the aocial-compariaon doainates the atudcnt 

batii for esteem. Such student does not treat socisl--coaipsrison 



i*tiforn«tion objectively iind does not use the infonnation to difcover ways 

• , - ■ ■ ■ ■ " 

to inpfove his perforaahce* • ^ 

^ Another unhealthy response to social comparison occurs when the competi- 
tive situation generates considerably anxiety in the student. Such students 
are concerned about doing iK>orly relative to peers; furthermore, they believe 
that one possible consequence of doing poorly is that they will receive ^dis^p** 
proval either from peers or from the instructor (Veroff, 1969). 

Covington and Omelich (1979) suggest that many students adopt certain 
•trategiea to that they will not suffer too much ^'hum illation in lituationa 
where they pex'ceive themselves as failing. Students are most likely to adopt 
sA>ch strategies when there is grading on a curve. Grades are threatening 
l)l^dause they signal success or failure ^^^^{(^^the^pWsibil of failure is 
i|lviays eminent. In the competitive grading systems the rewards are fixed 
so^that fitfr^ student to feel successful , others must experience failure. 
Given this situation, the. optimal strategy is to put a limited amount jDf 
effort into an academic task; however, do not try too hard, for it is important 
to have excuses^ Students are afrlid that if they try. they will fail. "It 
is difficult to imagine a strategy better calculated to sabotage the pursuit 
of persjonal excellence (p. 178)." Covington and Omelich provided evidence 
to support their contentions in a study of .students* responses to a hypothe*-* , 
tical achievement situation involving failure on- a college exam. Student's 
were asked to imagine themselves as having failed the test. Students viewed ^ 
themselves as most incapable end expressed the greatest amount of dissappoint- 
ment in themselves when the failure followed extensive preparation for the^ 
exoi; However, if the students had an excuse for their failure they were"" . 
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^K . 
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they vill"rec«ivc and « guariintee' against receiving a failing grade. One 
way to institute thii guarantee it for the teacher to ettablii'h a minitium 



gr.ade, aay a C, vhich is assured for neeting the basic requirements (Beery • 

' ' ' • ' .•■ ■' ' ■■' ^' • 

and Covington, 1976 Harrison , 1969)^ This procedure might »ean establishing 

a mihitDal level of mastery accifptable to the tefcKer , . 

Another technique. a teacher can use for p^ffcsenting social-comparison ^ 
information is to provide students a relative low level of performance against 
yhi'Ch to compare themselves. Srtyder (1972) compared the- performance^ of stu- 
dents in an introiductory psychology cburse when the standard ojE comparison ■ 

■■■■ ■ ■ ■ - '.^ ■ ■ . • ■ '•(' .:. 

iQT evaluatiing performance was either high, medium or low. Student.*f receiving 
the low comparison level (in /which 902 of t^ subjects Exceeded the standard) 
showed the highes t performance / S.nyder (1?72) suggests that the students 

who received positive reinforcement regarding their performance may have 

. ■' . . . . . ; . 0 . « . ■ • 

been more highly motivated to continue to Icjarn the teaterial. On the othet 

"•■ ''. 
' '* * 

hand, when the the standard of comparisory V«« hifi^i students may have become 
discouraged and not continued to pay atXe^ttion and study. 

An instructor can a^so take delibfjtate steps to reduce the level of. 
anxiety that students experience in a 4>»petition-oriented classroom. The 
procedures involve, retraining atudehti|ao; that ,«t.he student attends more fully 
to the task. at hand rathfr than worryifig about failure (Beery and Covington, 
197 ). 

Cooperation-OTiented CI ass rooms * 

In the classroom with a .goejje^ative, orientation, an increase in the * 
performance of any student in the group increases the probabi^ty that the 
group vill receive a reward which^will be aKared by all members. An txample 



o; tuch a cUssrooo situation it one in which there is a group project and 
the teacher aitigns the came grade to all .embers of the group participatrn*^ 
in the project. ^ 

A najor benefit of the cooperative situation is that it fa^ita^ 
learning on probiey-solving tasks. On the whole, studies ct^paring Jfcrfora6y>iC 
on such tasks have reported higher performance for the cooperative setting 
than for those orienfed toward autonomy or competition (Johnson, Skpn and , - 
Johnson, 1980; Johnson and Johnson, 1975). Johnson, Skon and Johnson (1980) 
suggest three factors that can account for superior perfonnancf in the coopc- 
rati ve setting: (a) Students develop superior problem-solving strategies 
in group work; (b> the mediun and low ability students benefit from the inte»- 
action with the high ability students , and (c) group work fosters moti^vatiorv 
to achieve. In a study comparing each of these factors in autonomy-, compe- 
tition-, and cooperation-oriented classrooms, Johnson, Skon and Johnson had 
Students perfonn thriy! problem-solving tasks. The cooperative situation 
consisted of groups of students who were instructed to^rk together as a 
group to share materials and ideas, to help ea«h other, and to" ensure that 
each member was involved. In these groups the members were responsible for 
agreeing on the answers and for learningthe material. The quality of the 
problem-solving strategies students u ed was observed for each type of class- 
room. They found that students used a iperior strategies in the cooperative 
condition. A key factor was the discussion aiftong students , Students at 
all A^lity levels seemed t<ir gain insights from the cooperative /discussion. ^ 
In addition, coofTr at ive interaction teemed to generate perceptions of more 
support and encouragement for achievenent than did the other two conditions. 
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Not' all re$e«rc1i on cooperative ««t|ings, however, indicates that thit 
• etting yields more positive .notivational effects than autonomy- or cqmpetitionr^ 
oriented settings. Ames and Felker (1978) auggesj: that when- there it group 
failure, evaluations of individuals are harsher than in autonomy- or competition- 
oriented aettings . Furthermore, when students were successful on a puzzle 
task, they were more satisfied with their, perfqrmanee in competitive arid 
autonomous conditions than in the cooperative one. Most of the studies dealing 
with ^he effects of cooperation 'in the classroom h^ve used children as subjects 
(e.g. Johnson, Skon and Johnson, 1980; Slavin, 1978, Ames and Felker, 1978). 
However, the findings from these studies appear applicable to college settings. ' 
Experiments on the effects of cooperation up<|»n college students' perfoxuance 

indings obtaiiw?^ with childreh 



on laboratory tasks arc consistent with the 
CLaughlin, 1978). ^ 



i 



procedure for creating a cooper- 



Aronson et . al . (1978) have developed a 
ative orientation in the classroom. The^ey ingredient iri. their approach 
is to create a learning process in which it is imperative that students tre^t 
each other as learning resources.. The learning process is structured so 
that individual c^mipetitiveness is iticompatible wi'th success^ furthermore, 
the process is designed so that fuccess can occur orily after cooperative 
behavior has occurred. The process has acquired the name "Jigsaw Classroom" 
since it is h.ghly rem.insicent of a jigsaw puzzle. Students form groups 
and each student in the group is responsible for teaching part of a lesson,. 
Students are tested for knowledge of all the material, but dnly one student 
presents the material for a particular part. Consequently, both interdependence 
and active learning are required. Evaluative research on this procedute 
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indicatei that • copp<ir«tion-orUnted cUiiroon can increase ttudenft liking 
of tchool, telf-fsteen and willingne.t tp'u.e clatt^ate. at learning reiource. 
Purthenaore, ttudents water cla»«rooiti material as well a. they do in tradi- 
tional clatsrooiDS • 

Slavin (1978) has also developed a procedur€^for creating a cooperation- 
oriented classroom in which student teams are used. In this procedure, stu- 
dents are assigned to. A and !5 member teams cohsi sting of students at various 
levels of ability. Students work together during study periods to help each 
other learn the material. St^^dents, howeveV, take tests individually. Feed- 
back is given in two ways; a^ team score, and as social-comparSon inforiDa- 
tion where students are compared with others of the aaae ability level. 
In a comparison of performance in this aetting and in a coipetition-pnly 
condition, Slavin (1978) found that participation in the team treatment in- . 
creases time spent on the task and leads to perceptions of increased mutual 
concern and peer support. The two treatments, however, did not make a dif- 
ference with respect to the, academic achievement of the students in an English 
unit on language mechanics. ^ ^ 

The discussion of research on normally hearing students has raised a 
number of issues that seem to have implications for understanding the motiva- 
tion of hearing-impaired students. . The remainder of the paper will consider 
these issues and review roearch on the psychological characteristics of 

« 

hear ing-imi^ai red students xn order to make suggestions concerning the moti- 
v^l^onal determinants of hearing-impaired students. 
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Stinson (197A) ihveitigated hearing-impaired boys' «otiv«tion«l predift- 

position toward autonomous achievement standards. The criteria for achiev«r«^ 

was based upon t^e child's own previous per fonnance. There was no signifiCAvvt- 

difference in the tendency of the hearing-impaired and normally hearing bo^S 

(8-13 years of age) to select moderately difficult tasks when th^ standard 

was autonomous. Thus, in this particular instance, the motivational oriena^- ' 

tions of the two groups seemed similar. 

Educational goals . An important assumption , concerning the motivation 

of students is that students work toward goals, even if the goal is simply 

earning a good^ grade. If the instructor is going to motivate the students^ 

there must be some goals that the students perceive as important. There 

.... . ./-^ ■ • ■ • .,■ 

are individual differences in the extent to which, hearing-impaired students 

perceive the goals of a course as important. Meath-Ling (1978) compared 

hearing- impaired students having full-time work experience^ith hearing-imM>^ 

students without this experience in terms of the extent to which they valued 

certain inst];uctional goals in an Engliah course. For example, one of the 

itemsv.in the questionnaire was, "Language classes are very important to me". 

She found that students having work experience considered the goals of EnglisW 

instruction more valuable. 

It has already been pointed out that the manner in which the teacher 

establishes go^ls for students influences their motivation. For example 

goals that specify a certain level of performance on a particular task can 

be more motivating than general goals, such as *'get a good grade". It a«CB5 

that it would be instructionally useful to determine to what extent hearing- 

unpaired students anpnotivated when given general versus specific goals* 



Another Ittue for reU«rch if to determine ^Whether the go.U that ttudents 
set for themselves influence #c«demic; performance. When ttudentt tet higher 
^oeit for themaelvei, do they devote more eff'ort to the courte end ^consequently 
^how hij^er perfomuince? 

' Ei^pectations for performance The expectations of tjearing- impaired 
jtudenta reflect, to some extent, their actual abilities, a# is the case 
for their normally hearing peers. A study by Rutledge (1954) suggests that 
tasks on which hearing- impaired students generally performxfcs veil as normally 
hearing peers, their expectations for success are generally similar to those - 
% their peers. On the other hand, on tasks on which hearing!^impaired students 
generally do worse than their normally hearing peers, their expectations 
for success tend to be correspondingly lower. 

Research with normally hearing students indicates "that it is possible 
to change students' expectations for their own performance ^ that these 
* expectations are mote congruent with the student's present level of skill; 
furthermore, these change, ia expectations can lead to increased motivation 
(DeCharms, 1976). With respect to hearing- impaired students, Mckee, Stinson 
and Blake (Note 3) found that it i. possible for students to change self- 
estimates of their ability so that they more accurately refl#^ their actual 
ability * Freshmen enrolled in a >onm»unication course at the !}ational Technical 
inatittite for the Deaf, a post-secondary institution, rated their communication 
ability before and after the coursi. Corirelational analyses indicated that 
the accuracy of .elf-rating. /increased significantly from pre- to post-course 
measures in each of .ever.l iodounlcation modes. Self estimates of ability 
-"are not identical to expectations for performance in a c^ur.e, but the two 
processes are related (Diggory, 1$^9). 
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' ■ ■ ' , • . J ' ■ . — ' ■ '., 

VSelf-eitinates of ability «m reULed to acirdwnic pefformance. Studiea' . 
with hearing-impaired high achool atudents indicate that atudenta* opinions 
about^ their own academic ability account for aubatantial vari«n<;e in predic- 
tions of academic achievement (Joiner, Eritkspn, Crittenden and Stevtnson, 

» 

1969). Thia conclusion con(ierning the itjjportance of self-esteem for hearing'- 
impaired students is similar to conclusions drawn for normally hearing student? 
in studies involving the same Variables (Joiner et. al., 1969; Brookover, 

Note A). ■ ' 

There is a need for further work in this area; especially, to identify 
' ' . » * ■ .- . 

techniq\j^es that can help hearing-impaired students establish positive but 

realistic exp^^ctativons for themselves. 

* ■ . ' ' ' ■ 

^ Potential difitifculties of hearing-impaired students in the autonomy- 

oriented classroom . There is evidence that hearing-impaired students generally 

have lower self-esteem than normally hearing students (Garrison and Teach, 

1978: Schroedell and Schiff, 1972). (See, however, the reservations about 

this conclusion, e.g. Garrison, Tesch and DeCaro, 1978). Uvel of self-esteem. 

influences the way people interprete all kinds of situations («.g..Zajonc « 

. ' ' '■ " 

and Brickman, 1979). For example, atudents with high self-esteem may treat 

failure as information us^ul for future study, whereas students with low 

self-esteem may regar/d failure as an anxiety provoking experience. 

•A study by McCrbne (Note 5) suggests that hearing- impaired sudents wxtK 

low'self-esteem are distracted by a failure experience. In the study, the 

problem-solving performance of hearinj^impaired high achool atudents who 

were teyere underachi everts was disrupted by prior experience with an untolvabl*. 

proilem.f In contrast, the performance, of, students who were et a higher level 
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".cdemcll/v.. not disrupted by the prior experience of failure. «One inter- 
pretation of thi. finding i. that Che undcr.cHievers had lower teU etteetf. 
.nd they experienced «ore anxiety^ following failure. Thu., their ability 
to perfora was disrupted 

In order for atudenta to be .otivationally preditpoied toward an autonomy- 

■«j> 

oriented claisroom, it may he critical for them to believe that personal 
effort is an important determinant of the outcome of events (Veroff, 1969). 
If students do not believe that personal ej^fort is important, they may not 
exert themselves because they do not see the relationship betwen their efforts 

and goal attainment . ■ 

In general, the published descriptions of hearing- impaired students 
describe them a. having less of a sense of responsibility for their own actions 
than do normally hearing counterparts. Meadow (1976) described he.ring-impairea 
.tudent. a. dependent, and Bodner and Johns (1978) concluded that they tend - 
to h.ve,»ti externally-oriented locue of control. • 

U .;=.-.. oJ tie .?9«renf unwiUiatne.. o£ he.rin*-i»p.ired .tudent. 
to .cc.pt p.r.on.ly re.poMibiUty. tho.e who h.ve been .ucce..ful in -in- 
.tremed college .etting. .ee» to tecojni.e th.t ...»ing p.r.on.l re.pon.l- 
bility for perfon..nce i. e..enti.l for college .ucce... p.rh.p. -or. .o 
th.n for non..ny he.ring .tudent.. A .ar>.y of he.rlng-Up.ir.d .tudent. 
" .ttending regul.r college, included ,ue.tio,, .bout re..on. for .ucce... 
toong the .o.t frequent .n.wer. -ere (.) being .elf-co.p.t.nt. (b) t.king 
the initiative in getting Vp*ci.l Telp. .nd (c) h.viAg good .tudy h.bit. 
(Quigley, Jenne .nd Phillip.. U68). B.ving . .en.e of re.pon.ibiUty .ee.. . 
to be implicit in each of these factors. • 
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In the m.iMtre^ed cU..rooB., the pro vi. ion of. .upport .ervice.- .uch 
..Jnterpreting, notet.king .nd tutoring fo.ter dependency. It i. not 
cle.r tp Wh.t extent .tudent. perceive their achievement,., being due to 
their own effort, and •kill. «(ppo.ed,to being due to the help derived 
from .upport .ervice. Consider .tudent perception, of tutoring .n example 
of . ^e.earch que.tion in ,thi. .re.. Does u.e of tutoring reduce the perceive 
import.nce of .tudying? Student, m.y believe thiit in order to benefit from 
tutoring it is .l.p i?eces.«ry to .tudy. On the other h.nd they. «.y not .tydy 
«« h.rd whpn they know they c.n e..ily get help. 

Classroom- settings th.t encour.ge .n autonomous motivational orientation, 
would seem to be well suited for deliberate training to enhance person.l 
. responsibility. There is a need for the development of appropriate instruc- 
.tional procedures, as well a. foY re.e.rch to determine the extent to which 
.uch procedures enhance one', .en.e of responsibility. 
Co^pgtiition-oriented Cl.s. rooms *► 

Are deaf student, motivated by the competitive .etting? On the basis 
of a few studies, the answer .eems to be "yes" (StinsonJ 1974; Meadow 1972; 
Bodner & John. 1976). The.e .tudie. .ugge.t that the motivation may be of 
an "unhealthy" kind: Student, ar^ .en.itive to comp.ri.on. between their 
own performance and that of other, because they are afraid that if they do 
not meet gr^oup .tandard. they will be rejected by the group. Furthermore, 
group acceptance/rejection i. an, unduly important determinant of .elf e.teem. 
Given thi. orientation, evaluation .ituation., e.pecially thofe in group 
.ettingt, provoke anxiety (Bimey, Burdick and Teev.n , i969). 
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Stinton (1974) coop/red tfte reapontel of hearing- impaired and normally 
-heating boy* in a tgtting with a competitive standard in which the cricefia 
for performance was bated upon thynormt of a reference group. The normally ' 
hearing loya more -frequent ly^eUcted the challenging aopial compariaon -taik 
thin did tfie hearing-impaired who tended to ielect the taify tatlc. The be^hayiot. 
of the hcarlli^- impaired boya may reflect a motivational tendency to avoid ' 
challenging aocial compariaoiil^aituationt • ' ^/ 

Reaearch by Memdov (1972) auggetta that hearing- impaired children engage 
in aocial compariaon concerning their d^afneaa. Heaping- impaired atudenta 
in day achooja perceive hearing peraonaaa more rejecting of th^m and ere 
rated by. teachers «^ less adjusted to deafness than^ thdse in a residential 

V ' ' ■ - • . ■ 

school. More frequent unfavorable comparison by day achool children between 
themselves and (their hearing family and schoolmates may explain the difference. 

Th'c extent to which hearing-impaired a^dents treat competitive ^ituatijpni- 
a8 either ((a) information providing or (b) anxiety provoking may dep^nlNi^jn^ 
the situation. For 'exaipplej a hear ing'-impai^ed student may feel anxious . 
when he is in a mainstreamed class that has an instructor who grades on the. 

! ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ^ y. ■ ' 

curve and whcJ is a hard grader. The student may feel relaxed in a social 
situation having a competitive element i^^^ich. all the participants are 

hearing- impaired. 

Even if the studefat identifies with other hearUg- mpaired students,' ' 
he may stiU us.e* normally hearing peers as a comparison group. Research 
ha^ shown that individual a not necelaarily perceiving themselves as members^ 
of a particular social group will •till uae it ^or cros.-group comparison 
(Epp., Perry; *at«. and lunyan, 1971). Ihua , tven If the hearing- impaired 
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itudent perfomt at « level which it aore.conparable to* th|kr of other heering- 
impeired students than to that of noraally hearing «tudent«» he say tCill - 
use then «at a compariton group*' Even vhetl people are jrepeAtedly told they 

y • • ■ 

• .»■ - » * ' 

are perfonning below grou^ norms » they often continue to uae higher perfoming 

persons at a reference group (Dreyer, 1953). 

■' . ■ ° ■ " ' 

Tri addi ti On , "EffefXon ;-1^rt^it r'aM^^ ^•1rop~(t^79^>niTH«fei r that hearing- 

impaired people may •onetimes perceive a double message with reSpect to their 

status in tht Vhe#ring world". rOn one hand, the placement of hearing- impaired 

studentf in the tame educational environments as normall;]^ hearing people 

■■ / ■■ ■ . . . ■ ' . - 

conveys the impression that heading- impaired students are expected to compete 

with normally hfaring peers. On the other hand, hearing-impaired students 
soietimes perceive normally hearing persons n having negative attitudes 
toward deafness (Schroedel and Schiff, 1972), Such a stance conveys a sug- 
gestion that hearing- impaired students afe not viewed as papable of competing 
with normally Ilea ring students. 

The extent to Which students perceive themselvesi as capable of competing' 
with normally hearing peers may depend upon .the skill that is being compared. . 
Conversations with students at NTID Suggest that an area in which they percfiv^ 
themselves as less competent is the ,recrf^tion of lectur^ informatidn. Although 
interpreters are used extensively to help hearing-impaire^ students better 
follow tKe classroom lectures, t4»ese students may still not comprehend' as 
much information as do normally bearingt|*ers .(Jacobs, 1977). Although it 
is appropriate for hearing- impaired students to be aware of difficuUi«» 
in^wderstanding lecture information, it is possible that they overestimate 
the comprehension skills of normally hearing students j If the perceptions 



Of the he.Ti«|-lWp.4rtd ttudtnt. twnerate their own reUtlve dlf f icuUie. 
in lecture comprehenelon, thii perception ..y lead to expect.tlon. for « 
Uvel of perfomence in the |jle..roo« that i. lower then the level tt which 
they ere cepeble of perfonninf . On the other hend, there ii.y be other ere.. 
Vhiril they do not perceive th««.elve. le.l cepeble then their «or«.lly 
heering peer.; for exemple, he.ring-i«peir«d dr.f tin^etudent. ..y »ener.lly 
perceive them.elve. ju.t «. c.peble of .«tc...f«li>'co«pleting th^ir ...ign> 
•enti ete their ^normally heering peer*. ^ ^\ 

The extent to which « he.ring-inp.ired etudent perceive. hi«.elf «» 
capable of cotapeting .uccee.fully with normally hearing atudent. may depend 
in p;rt upon whether he believe, the ^orld at large provide, opportunitie. 
to .ati.f y needs for achievement . Thi. per.pective .ay be viewed at one 
dimension of the hearing-impaired .per.on'. life apace. Meyer.on (1963) 'cfefine. 
the life .pace a. the p.ychologic.l environment that 4. meaningful^d relevant 
to the individual. He evaluate, the hearing-impaired^raon'. life .pace 
in term, of the exti^^hich^. per.on pk'rticipati. in education, .ocial 
.ctivitie. and workSfellow hearing-iipaired individual.. or with normally 
hearing people. Hearing-'impaired .tude^T. are a..«ed to vary in the extent 
to which t^eir life .p^ce i. oriented to the world at large or to the deaf 
co«uhity, depending up6n a variety of per.onai characteri.tic. .nd background 
f.etor.. in vi«, of the .bov. con.id.r.tion., It .««* l-pott.nt tp .to^y 
th. ..ci.l c<»p.rUon. of h..rin,-i.p.ir.i .tud.ot. In «i».t»». • cU.... . " 

' T.chniaut. for ee.p.tition^ r<.i.t.d cU..roo... Th«r« i. .« n.t<l tor ' 
procdte.. th.t c.n -k. .tud.nt. .or. eo-f.rt.M. in ..tting. -her. th*. 
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criteria for achieveaent involve coDpariaons of the atudent with other atu** 
denta. The follcwing techniquea say help hearing-impaired atudenta feel 
■ore confortable and' 1 earn «pre effectively; aoreover, theae procedutea aeit^VN 
particularly applicable to aainatreaned claaaroona and for the preparation 
of atudenta to i^ticipate in auch claaaroonk. 

■ • 

1. At a.uggested by Covington and Beery (1976), the teacher can eatabU^W 
a ainimim grade for the courae. Thia could-^ provide acme assurance to the 
hearing- impaired atudenta that^they will not get a low or failing grade in 
apite^of the fact they nay be competing with normally hearing peers. 

2. The course instructor can create a aetting where the atandard for 
evaluation is ifai'r tp the students » handicapped and nonhandicappede It is 
ituportant that the teacher ^^valuate student *s performance on the basis of 
the quality of the content i not in tezB9 of whether the presentation form 
is standard or nonstandard (Harris i 1978). For example i, if the taaq^her is 
nonsigning^ and the student uses iigns and his or her tpeiech is dis^rted^. 
does the teacher downgrade ti^Bt ^evaluation of the student/s response? It 
seems that students will be more motivated if they believe their utterances^ 
will be treated fairly by the teacher. 

3e Students are place in a mainstreamed clasa that contains oth^ heart^v^-* 
impaired atudenta. Strang, Smith Rogera (1978) auggeat that when iclaas 
containa both handicapped and nonhandi capped atudenta , the handicapped atudtv>^ 
are free to compare themselves with each re/erence grotspi depending upon 

o 

which one ia more appropriate, for the particular compariion. On the other 

» 

hand, if there ia no reference group of hearing-impaired peera, thtft •tttd^'^S 
muat uae the reference group of normally hearing atudenta even when it may 
not be aplnropriate . 



4. H*.rinr-imp«ir«d •tudtntt can be .ade aware of .trategiet for .uc- 
ce..f«l learning in the .«in.tre.«ed classroom. For example heaving-x»P«xrec 
tudent. can be infomed that they can arrange nestings involving a tutor, 
he cour.e instructor and tie .tudent and that .uch meeting, are helpful 
n identifying material to be .tvdied prior to exms. Opportunitie. can • 
,e provided, where experienced .tudent. can .hare with inexperienced .tudent. 
the .trategiet they "have found .uccea.ful for coping^n the mainatremned 
cla.aroom. . Such information can increa.e the ^nfidenc^of hearing- impaired 
•tudent. that they can compete •uccea.fuUy with normally hearing peer.. . 
Cooperation-oriented Cla..rooms 

There are no known .tudie. dealing with the motivational effect, of 
cooperative .et tings upon hearing-impaired .tudent.. A. noted, re.earch 
with normally hearing .tudent. .ugge.t. that the cooperative, .et ting can 
have poaitive motivational Effect., including: ^a) Increa.ed time .pent 
in learning, (b) greater peer aupport, (c) increased enjoyment of learning 
and (d) higher .elf e.teem. The u.e of cooperative technique, with hearing- 
impaired .tudent. need, to be evaluated. Member.hip in cooperation-Oriented 
cla.«rpom. can con.i.t of (a) only hearing-impaired student.; (b) .ome hearing- 
impaired and .ome normally hMring .tudent.. An obvious variable for study 
would be the expectations of the hearing-impaired and normally hearing st;,udents 
for cooperating with each other in spite of the coamunication barriers. 
Perceived ability to work together may depend upon the class and the nature 
of the task. For example hearing-impaired |nd normally hearing students 
•ay have higher expectations of success wh^H much of the como^unication can v 
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be nonverbal. Coo per. U on ..y be possible, however ,°'^even when .uc*, o£ the 
co«munic«tion it verbal. For example, a Roche at er Inatitute of Technology^ 
aocial work inatructor haa reported having aucce.aful claaa aeaaiont where 
normally hearing and hearing- impaired atudent. ere required to work in waall 

groups . ' * , •' 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Since virtually no research has. been conducted on the mptiv^tion of 
hearing-impaired atudenta, the diacussion of motivational det^inant. of 
hearing-impaired students has been quite speculative.' It is possible, ho^^^ver, 
^n the basis of present knowledge,' to make suggestions concerning the moti- ^ 
vation of hearing-impaired students. The first suggesHpn is to provide 
atudents with a balanced exposure to classrooms with different motivational 
orientations: Autonoo6u|, competitive and cooperative. Sec^d, it seems 
desirable to foster in atudent. a c.pecix^ to recognize classroom situation. 
with different motivational orientations and tc. be able to direct their effort. 

accordingly. it 

Ih -9.t .<lucati«h.r .eeting. . th« pr.ovi.ion of . b.UPced .xpo.ur. to 
different .otivtion.! ori.nt.tioh. ! i.pU.. th.t the competitive orient.tion 
will receive le.. e»ph..i. «hile the .utonomou. «.d cooper.tive orient.tion. 
will receive -ore e«ph..i. (toon.on. et. .1.. ■l»78). The eductionel .y.t«. 
in our .ociety from rV .'""l throu,h eoUege i. Urgel, co-petiti* (M.d.ef 
end Shepir.. 1970). Ihe'i\. of ,^ovidin» . b.Unced expoiure to the differen 
,o.iv.tioo.l ori«.t.ti«., i. not . novel («ron.on, ,t. .1.. 1978, Cril-ldi 
llote 6)» 

A b.l»ced>xpo.ure to different «ti».tton.l orientation. 1. I.port«.t 
bec.«.e it MMy Help the .todent develop .tr.tegie. for .d.pfin, .ucc.fuHy 
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f 

to v^riowf tchool and work tettings. At •chooi; and tubsequently «t vork, 
the individual will encounter .ituations with different notivational orienta- 
tionaf In general, the .oat facilitative way to perform a taak ia to adapt 
one'i way of reaponding to the predominant motivational orientatidn . In 
addition, there does not aeem to be any reason why autonomous competitive 
and cooperative techniques cannot co-exist in the same classroom. Research 
auggests that each motivational orientation can be par^of the cUssroom 
process without depiction of the benefits of each (Blaney. N.. Stephan. C. 
Rosenfeld, D; Aronson, E. & Sikes, J., 1977). 
• Students vary in the extent to which they Respond to cUasrooms with 
different motivational orientations (Veroff. 1969)1 Providing students prac- 
tice under each motivational orientation may be one way of increasing student's, 
sensitivity to each orientation. For example, at ^f irst .. many students do < 
not direct their efforts sppropriately in a cooperative situation, but with 
practice, they learn to do so (Aaronson et . ^1.. 1978). Another approach 
for fostering appropriate motivation.! reapoh.es to different aitustion. 
Would be through coun.eling. For example, if the .tudent i. very .nxiouii 
in the competition-oriented cl«..room. the .tudent might go through a .erie. 
of exerci.e. thai provide training in attending to ta.k relevant factor, 
during test per foxinance (Wine. 1973). 



M.Stinao*ll 
(7/9/«0)kap 
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